CHAPTER XII.
THE MANUFACTUEE OF LAMP-BLACK AND LAMP-BLACK PIGMENTS.
THERE is only one absolutely black pigment known. All other
so-called black bodies are either dark blue or dark brown, but
amorphous carbon or lamp-black is really black.
The theory of the conditions leading to the liberation of car-
bon in an amorphous state from combination are very important
to the manufacturer and must therefore be briefly stated. Every
organic compound contains carbon, and when burnt by heating
in the air, the carbon forms carbonic acid and the hydrogen forms
water. If, however, there is not enough oxygen to effect the total
conversion, it is, as a rule, only the hydrogen that is completely
burnt. Some of the carbon is then usually set free in the solid
form as a deep black powder, known as lamp-black, or when im-
pure, as soot. Alcohol contains carbon and hydrogen, and oxy-
gen in addition. When burnt this is completely consumed to
carbonic acid and water. Turpentine and petroleum are both
hydrocarbons, but contain far more carbon in proportion to the
hydrogen than alcohol does. If either of these is ignited in an
open dish it burns with a dull yellow flame from which a thick
cloud of finely divided carbon arises as smoke. Such combustion
is called imperfect. It is, however, possible to burn either pet-
roleum or turpentine completely so as to form nothing but car-
bonic acid and water. This is what happens in a properly
constructed petroleum lamp. Here the wick takes the form of a
hollow cylinder so that oxygen comes into contact with the inside
as well as the outside of the flame. The chimney strengthens the
draught of air through the flame and no soot escapes from the
top of the chimney with the gaseous products of combustion.
But the combination in these lamps takes place in two sharply
marked phases which can be easily recognized by the appearance
of the flame. Just above the wick is a blue, barely luminous
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